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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

The Psychology of Nations: A Contribution to the Philosophy of 

History. G. E. Partridge. New York: Macmillan Co. 1919. 

Pp. x + 333. 

The title is misleading ; for the book falls into three distinct parts : 
(1) a discussion of various theories of the causes of war from a 
psychological point of view (Part I.), (2) a discussion of internation- 
alism as an educational problem (Part II., Chs. I.-VIL), (3) a dis- 
cussion of miscellaneous social problems in their bearing on educa- 
tion. The first part, as just stated, is not a first-hand examination 
of the causes of wars, but a critique of various theories of war in 
general. The standpoint of the critique is psychological, and the 
author's chief interest is not so much in discovering how a war comes 
about as it is in formulating certain motives which operate in war. 
The first and obvious answer of the psychologist to the problem of 
the cause of war is that it is directly instinctive, an element of human 
biological structure. This biological structure is supposed to be a 
product of the operation of the law of natural selection. But Mr. 
Partridge cites a long list of authors who find no relation between 
natural selection and war. Furthermore there is no evidence that 
war, even in its primitive form, is an animal trait in man. The 
origin of war is to be sought rather in a fusion of numerous primi- 
tive traits into complex states of consciousness or moods. Or, as the 
author puts it, "war belongs to history rather than to biology" 
(p. 8). The search for the causes of war thus takes us not to the 
romantic past of primitive man and his ' ' struggle for existence, ' ' nor 
even to man's present instinctive nature; it takes us to certain recur- 
rent social situations which generate the "warlike mood." For the 
instinctive tendencies of man, though they are the ultimate source 
of all human motive power, "become the warlike mood or produce 
war . . . only when the intelligence gives to the relations between 
groups definite intentions and directions, and out of the many im- 
pulses that lead to combat, a distinctive motive and mood are de- 
rived" (p. 16). 

This war-mood is described by the author as essentially a mood 
of intoxication, an ecstatic mood ; a mood in which life bubbles over. 
A feeling of power and a joy in its exercise become so dominant that 
all tendencies toward fear, pain and repression are transcended and 
fused into a "free expression of energy." And this fused mass 
glows with a light that has its source not in the various instinctive 
elements of the mood, but in the fact of fusion itself. It is the light 
of ecstasy, revealing new visions and releasing new forces. It is in 
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terms of these ecstatic moods that war is to be understood. Following 
this lead, Mr. Partridge discusses several of the so-called instincts 
which are prominent in war, such as "the aggressive instinct," fear, 
hatred, the instinct of combat and the "social instincts," attempting 
to show how each is susceptible to ecstatic forms and how it is these 
ecstatic forms which are operating in war. Fear, for instance, is 
known in extreme forms to produce a state of exaltation leading to 
great daring and achievement. The gambling mood, prominent in 
war, is such a state of intoxication arising often in fear and "clear- 
ing the way for free and uninhibited action." The joy of fighting 
and killing is also essentially ecstatic. 

"With this analysis the psychology of war might be complete. 
But Mr. Partridge is interested in making this psychological analysis 
contribute to a philosophy of history. These warlike moods are not 
to be regarded simply as recurrent moods arising out of recurrent 
social situations; they are but one phase of "the psychological prin- 
ciples that are at the bottom of all social development" (p. 141). 
They have a deeper meaning ! There follows, accordingly, a loosely 
organized and superficial discussion of aesthetic, nationalistic, reli- 
gious, moral, philosophical, economic, political and historical factors 
in war, the obvious purpose of which is to link up psychology and 
history, thus introducing the author's psychological philosophy of 
history. This philosophy is simple and not strikingly novel. It is 
summarized as follows: "We are always catching sight of a move- 
ment in the development of nations and of the world — of certain 
fundamental motives, the most basic of all, the most general, being 
the motive of power. . . . Although fortuitous events as causes of 
war must not be overlooked, war is not continually being made anew 
by the appearance again and again of accidental situations which 
are thus to be regarded as the cause of war. . . . Primitive motives 
and moods of war that we find in the nature of the social group 
itself, emerge finally in three aspects of the life of nations, and it is 
these aspects of the life of nations that appear to us as the causes of 
war. They are not separate and independent features of the social 
life, and it is in part only for the sake of convenience that they are 
sharply separated at all. They are all at bottom manifestations of 
the motive of power that runs through all history, and all the social 
and individual life. On the one side this motive appears in moods 
and impulses that we called the 'intoxication' moods and impulses. 
National honor we found to be another effect of it. The political 
motives of war are its concrete expression. These motives all to- 
gether — all being but phases of a deep, powerful energy and pur- 
pose — are the source of the main movement in history out of whieh 
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war comes. In this movement all the motives of the social life are 
always present and active at the same time. The good and the bad 
of national life are phases of a single purpose and are not two con- 
trasted principles or moments. The past is always contained in the 
present" (pp. 153-154). 

The bearing of all this on the present situation is not obvious; 
for it would seem on the face of it to have no bearings. But the 
author does make brief application of it to the present situation — an 
application which is negligible from the point of view of the argu- 
ment of the first part, but fundamental to the second part, and even 
more fundamental to an understanding of the author's mind. The 
life of the nations is nearing the end of adolescence. (This term is 
not used in the book, it is merely suggested by the author as a useful 
analogy. The book was written in connection with a seminar by G. 
Stanley Hall !) That is to say, nations are subjectivistic, highly emo- 
tional, influenced by mysticism and frequently ecstatic. They in- 
dulge in day dreams of empire and kindred illusions. But the war 
has put an end to the dreaming of dreams and the playing of plays ; 
the nations are face to face with serious work. "The consciousness 
of nations contains, it may be, unsuspected powers, suppressed in the 
past by narrow nationalism, by fear, habit and convention. These 
powers may now, if ever, blossom forth ; they have been wasted too 
long in patriotic feeling and idle dreamery. They must now show 
what they can do in a practical world that will have no more of 
assertions. The world stands to-day balanced between two ideals. 
Human spirit, the spirit of nations, is a free and plastic force ; it is 
also a sum of motives and desires ; but most fundamentally of all it 
is a growing, living, creative and personal spirit. It still clings to 
its luxuries of feeling, to its provincial life, it is still fascinated by 
its beautiful romance of empire. On the other hand we see the stir- 
ring of a new idea. A new world arises, less dramatic in its appeal 
than the old world, but a world appealing by its practical problems 
both to the will and to the intellect. . . . We stand to-day at a dra- 
matic moment in history; a more dramatic moment than when the 
victory itself hung in the balance. Perhaps our sense of responsi- 
bility for the future is an illusion; perhaps we are driven by an 
inexorable logic of history, and we do not after all choose what our 
world shall be. But certainly the sense of human power in the 
world has never been greater than now nor seemed better justified ; 
nor, if we are deceived, has the reality ever been more out of har- 
mony with the ambitions of man" (pp. 156-157). 

The second part of the book is devoted to the problem of reor- 
ganizing education for the purpose of establishing moods more de- 
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sirable than the intoxication of war, and especially establishing the 
international mood. It consists for the most part of wearisome 
variations on the theme: "If internationalism is to be the order of 
the future, new educational efforts will be demanded, and there must 
be different points of view in the several phases of our educational 
system, for now all education is devised with reference to an autono- 
mous state of the nation" (p. 181) . The discussion is unduly repeti- 
tious and obvious. It contains some interesting suggestions for edu- 
cation, but philosophically and psychologically it adds little to the 
first part of the book, and therefore need not further concern us. 

In the last third of the book Mr. Partridge gives us his views on 
a number of subjects — some of them appear to be almost hobbies. 
For example, he believes that schools should be transferred bodily 
from the city to the open country on the ground that it would afford 
a more desirable moral and esthetic environment in which "the fun- 
damental moods of childhood" could be more readily directed and 
controlled (p. 191). The schools should be thoroughly religious in 
order that "the philosophical attitude" may be developed. Indus- 
trial education must be less specialized, more esthetic and creative. 
"Our schools of to-morrow . . . must still be inspired by the scien- 
tific spirit, but what we need is science humanized, and scienc in the 
service of moral principles" (p. 313). "Education of the sexes 
through situations in which the specific abilities of each sex are 
brought into action, doing for the wider social life what the natural 
and instinctive differentiation of activities has accomplished in its 
way for the domestic life seems to be the main principle now to be 
employed in the education of the sexes" (p. 300). These fragments 
should suffice to give an idea of what is scattered about in the latter 
part of the book. 

We return to review the psychological and philosophical argu- 
ment of the author. One's total reaction to the book is emotional. 
It is impressive not as an argument or a scientific inquiry, but as a 
sermon. It is edifying rather than clarifying. One is swept along 
much as though one were reading a book of psalms ; each sentence is 
an exhortation, and as one proceeds the exhortatory force accumu- 
lates until one ends in an "intoxication mood" of edification. One 
can not emerge from the book without a feeling of enthusiasm for 
something which is critically important, but that something is intel- 
lectually elusive. There is some evidence throughout the book and 
especially in the preface that the book was designed for this purpose, 
and there is even more evidence that it originated in such a mood. 
However that may be, the effect produced on at least one reader is 
this feeling of confused exaltation — one might call it the Richard 
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Strauss effect. The effect is produced by an attempted blending of 
discords. A few illustrations may make clear what I mean. 

The book is avowedly a plea for the development of "the interna- 
tional mood." Hence the reader is naturally curious to know how 
such a state of mind may be achieved. The author's answer is: by 
studying history for the purpose of discovering "what each nation 
stands for, its ethos, its personality" (p. 174), and by the "reeduca- 
tion of national desires." That has a pleasant feeling tone, as the 
psychologists would say, but what does it mean? If nations are to 
be judged historically, if their historical development is "an unfold- 
ment of purpose in the world" (p. 194), what does a reeducation of 
this purpose mean ? Or conversely, if a new international con cious- 
ness is needed, how can a Hegelian philosophy of history, or any 
philosophy of history for that matter, serve as its justification ? One 
is reminded of H. G. Wells's phrase, "salvation by history." Only 
an evolutionistic historian could conceive of so poor a way of attain- 
ing salvation. It would be out of place to enter upon a criticism of 
the author's assumption that nations are historic personalities, char- 
acters in a cosmic drama, and his even more fundamental assumption 
that "life in its fundamental movements and motives is both simple 
and continuous; it is fragmentary and complex only on its surface" 
(p. 321). They are not new ideas and have been of late so widely 
criticized that it seems highly naive in a contemporary author to 
take them for granted. A single comment, however, might not be 
out of place. In his discussion of Americanism, the author defines 
"that which American life is in truth based upon" as "physical 
power and motor freedom, the sense of liberty, the colonial spirit of 
comradeship and devotion to a common cause, the ideal of an abun- 
dant and enthusiastic life" (p. 221). On the author's hypothesis 
this analysis seems "fragmentary and complex" enough to be con- 
signed to "the surface." But to the uninitiated it would suggest 
that it is dangerous to assume that American life really has a unified 
personality or an ideal basis. 

A corollary of the confusion indicated above is the following: 
"War obtains a natural explanation on sociological and psychological 
principles, not as a disease, but as a natural consequence and con- 
dition of the formation of nations" (p. 203). As if a "social dis- 
ease" were not also a "natural consequence and condition of the for- 
mation of nations." Would that we could destroy diseases by 
explaining them ! Moreover, what light can a ' ' broad interpretation 
of the world and of history and the nature of national consciousness 
by some genetic view of national life" (p. 203) possibly throw on 
the problem of "the good and evil of war"? History teaches us that 
"genetic" theories are morally irresponsible! 
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One other illustration of the author's use of words for the sake 
of emotional effect at the expense of clarity must suffice. In a pass- 
age quoted above the author speaks of the "powerful energy and 
purpose" underlying all history. One immediately gets an ecstatic 
twitch upon reading such a phrase. But surely it is confusing to 
identify energy and purpose. The fact that evolutionist writers are 
in the habit of doing it makes the fallacy all the more pernicious. 
In view of contemporary discussions it appears to be high time to 
make a clear distinction between the two, instead of continually try- 
ing to ' ' resolve ' ' one into the other. It is emotionally very effective 
to start with a conception of a universe of energy and then very grad- 
ually, almost imperceptibly, to change the scene until presently the 
vision of a cosmic purpose bursts into view. But that is after all an 
intellectual "movie stunt," not to be mistaken for reasoning. In 
spite of our horror for "fixed ideas," reason continually flounders 
in an ideational flux. 

It is clear from the above that the greatest source of confusion 
in the book appears to me to lie in the constant application of the 
evolutionary fallacy. (Logicians should give it a technical name ; I 
suggest, ad historiam.) A second difficulty, and this one a practical 
difficulty, arises from the function of "a psychology of war." It 
appears that an analysis of the "war-mood," being nothing more 
than an exposition of how war conditions affect the human mind, can 
not be part and parcel of an analysis of the causes of war. I believe 
the author recognizes this. If this is so, then the problem of abolish- 
ing war and establishing internationalism is a problem of controlling 
the conditions by which a war-mood is generated, and not a problem 
of the education of moods. It is fundamentally a problem for poli- 
tics and government, rather than for "the education of motives." 
I feel that there is a confusion in the use of the terms motives and 
causes for war. The author begins with the attempt to discover mo- 
tives for war, but soon, and apparently unconsciously, drifts into a 
discussion of motives (or moods) in war. The problem of the mo- 
tives for war is not strictly speaking a psychological problem, as is 
the latter. 

The book is unusually fertile in suggestive "texts" for discourses 
on a great variety of subjects. It is to be regretted, I think, that 
Mr. Partridge did not content himself with a few of these and de- 
velop them carefully, instead of trying to discuss human life in gen- 
eral. I mention only a few of these texts. A pragmatist might 
preach a good sermon on: "Our culture is an experimental culture 
and represents an experimental civilization." A neo-realist might 
find it interesting to develop Mr. Partridge 's idea of the externality 
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of international relations. And a Freudian might be interested in 
analyzing the "psychological principles" underlying a contemporary 
book on the "intoxication mood." 

Herbert W. Schneider. 

Columbia University. 
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